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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


WHAT IS MIND? 


ROFESSOR Ryle’s book The Concept of Mind has a thesis 

which is very original, and, if true, very important. I find 
myself unable to accept his thesis, and I propose to give my 
reasons in what follows. 

I will begin, however, with certain points as to which I had 
already expressed opinions similar to his, although he does not 
seem to be aware of this fact. 

The first point as to which I agree with him is the rejection of 
Cartesian dualism which he sets forth in his opening chapter. I 
was somewhat surprised by his emphasis upon this point. Car- 
tesian dualism was rejected by Malebranche, Leibniz, Berkeley, 
Hegel and William James. I cannot think of any philosophers of 
repute who accept it in the present day, except Marxists and 
Catholic theologians, who are compelled to be old-fashioned by the 
rigidities of their respective creeds. I imagine, however, that 
Professor Ryle would defend his emphasis on the ground that many 
who reject Descartes’s doctrine in words nevertheless retain a 
number of beliefs which are logically connected with it. I think 
this is true of Professor Ryle himself on one important point, as I 
shall argue presently. 

A second point upon which I am in agreement with him is the 
rejection of sense-data. I believed in these at one time, but em- 
phatically abandoned them in 1921.1 

A third matter, which is one of considerable importance, is 
the rejection of sensation as a form of knowledge. It is not denied, 
either by him or by me, that sensation is an indispensable part of 
the causes of our knowledge as to matters of fact; what is denied 
is that it is itself knowledge. There must be added what Pro- 
fessor Ryle calls ‘‘observation’’ and I call ‘‘noticing.’’ ? 

Since we agree on these points, I shall say no more about them. 

I come now to Professor Ryle’s main thesis. I think his thesis 
may be stated as follows: the adjective ‘‘mental’’ is not applicable 
to any special kind of ‘‘stuff’’, but only to certain organizations 

1 Analysis of Mind, page 141. 

2See Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, page 51. 
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and dispositions illustrated by patterns composed of elements which 
it is not significant to call ‘‘mental’’. He gives a great many 
examples of the kind of adjective or noun that he has in mind. 
Cricket, he points out, is not another ‘‘thing’’ side by side with 
particular matches and particular players, but is something of a 
logically higher order. Another example is the British Constitu- 
tion. The House of Commons, as he remarks, is one of the con- 
stituents of which the British Constitution is composed, but when 
you have visited both Houses of Parliament, the Law Courts, 
Downing Street and Buckingham Palace there does not remain 
another place for you to visit which is the British Constitution. 
He contends that the word ‘‘mental’’ is only applicable to ob- 
jects having the kind of logical status belonging to cricket or the 
British Constitution. His favourite examples of ‘‘mental’’ ad- 
jectives are such words as ‘‘intelligent’’, ‘‘lazy’’, ‘‘good-natured’’, 
which denote dispositions. 

I will quote a summary which seems to me to state his thesis 
very clearly : 


One of the central negative motives of this book is to show that ‘mental’ 
does not denote a status, such that one can sensibly ask of a given thing or 
event whether it is mental or physical, ‘in the mind’ or ‘in the outside world’. 
To talk of a person’s mind is not to talk of a repository which is permitted 
to house objects that something called ‘the physical world’ is forbidden to 
house; it is to talk of the person’s abilities, liabilities and inclinations to do 
and undergo certain sorts of things, and of ‘the doing and undergoing of 
these things in the ordinary world. Indeed, it makes no sense to speak as if 
there could be two or eleven worlds. Nothing but confusion is achieved by 
labelling worlds after particular avocations. Even the solemn phrase ‘the 
physical world’ is as philosophically pointless as would be the phrase ‘the 
numismatic world’, ‘the haberdashery world’, or ‘the botanical world’. 
[Page 199.] 


I have failed to understand why other adjectives having a 
similar logical status are not considered by Professor Ryle to be 
‘‘mental’’. One of his favourite examples is the adjective ‘‘brit- 
tle’’. When you say that a piece of glass is brittle, you do not say 
that it will break, but only that in certain circumstances it would 
break, just as you may call a man ‘“‘intelligent’’ even though he 
happens to be asleep at the moment, if he would exhibit intelligence 
in suitable circumstances. But Professor Ryle never explains, or 
seems to think it necessary to explain, what is the difference between 
‘‘brittle’’ and ‘‘intelligent’’ that makes the latter mental and the 
former not. A plain man would say that ‘‘brittle’’ denotes a 
disposition of bodies and ‘‘intelligent’’ denotes a disposition of 
minds—in fact, that the two adjectives apply to different kinds of 
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“‘stuff’’. But it is not open to Professor Ryle to say this, and I do 
not quite know what he would say. 

Professor Ryle backs up his rejection of all mental ‘‘stuff’’ 
by denying that, in principle, there is anything that a man can 
know about himself which another cannot know unless he is told. 
He does not, of course, mean that in fact everything is known 
to observers as well as to the patient. You may hear a clap of 
thunder when you are alone in the desert and when no one else 
hears it, but this may be called an accidental privacy. What 
he means to deny is that there are occurrences which are eés- 
sentially private which are known to one person but are such as 
others could not possibly know except through testimony. On 
this point, as on a good many others, I find that he is astonishingly 
slap-dash and is content to let dogmatic assertion take the place 
of refutation of adverse theories. I will take one quite obvious 
example: dreams. Except in the Book of Exodus, it is generally 
accepted that one man cannot know what another dreams unless 
he is told. But Professor Ryle has nothing to say about dreams. 
They do not occur in the index and his few allusions to them are 
entirely perfunctory. It is singular that, although he goes out of 
his way to praise Freud, he does not allude to Freud’s work on 
dreams and no one could guess that he even knows of it. He does 
deal, after a fashion, with such things as stomach-aches and tooth- 
aches, but such things, he maintains, become known to the ob- 
server through the patient’s groans. Evidently none of his friends 
are Stoics. 

Some difficulties in his denial of private data he does deal with, 
more or less. He has a whole chapter on imagination, but I en- 
tirely fail to understand how he can be satisfied by what he says. 
He says that operations of imagining are exercises of mental 
powers, but what we imagine exists nowhere. Let us examine this 
for a moment. In its obvious sense, it is, of course, a truism. 
If I shut my eyes and imagine a horse, there is no horse in the 
room. But it is one thing to imagine a horse and another to 
imagine a hippopotamus. Something happens when I imagine the 
one, and something else happens when I imagine the other. What 
can it be that is happening in these two cases? Professor Ryle 
states explicitly (page 161) that there are no such things as 
mental happenings. Where perception is concerned, he contents 
himself with naive realism: I perceive a horse, and the horse is out 
there. It is not a ‘‘mental’’ horse. But when I imagine a horse, 
it is not out there, and yet the occurrence is not the same as 
imagining a hippopotamus. I should have thought it as obvious 
as anything can be that something is happening in me and cannot 
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be known to anybody else unless I do something overt to let it be 
known what it is that I am imagining. 

I should have thought that the same sort of thing might be 
said about pleasure and unpleasure (Professor Ryle agrees with 
most psychologists in pointing out that ‘‘pain’’ is not the opposite 
of ‘‘pleasure’’). A man may exhibit overt signs of pleasure, but 
it is quite possible for him to conceal pleasure, for example, if he 
hears of a misfortune to a man whom he hates but pretends to love. 
It is difficult to suppose that stocks and stones feel either pleasure 
or unpleasure, but it would be an impossible paradox to maintain 
that human beings do not. I should have regarded this as one of 
the most important differences between what is mental and what 
is not. I should not give this position to intelligence, because 
calculating machines are, in some ways, more intelligent than any 
human being. But I should not favour a campaign to give votes 
to calculating machines, because I do not believe that they experi- 
ence either pleasure or unpleasure. 

Professor Ryle’s denial of introspection as a source of knowl- 
edge links him with the Behaviourists. He ends his book with a 
discussion of Behaviourism in which he says that the only point 
on which he disagrees with its advocates is that they believe in 
mechanistic explanations and he does not. Mechanism is another 
of the matters that he treats with cavalier dogmatism. When he 
speaks of it, he seems to be thinking of the old-fashioned billiard- 
ball mechanism and to think that since physicists have abandoned 
this, they have abandoned mechanism. He never gives any reason 
for rejecting mechanism in the modern sense of the word. The 
question that deserves to be discussed is this: do the equations of 
physics, combined with data as to the distribution of energy at 
some given time, suffice to determine what has happened and will 
happen to portions of matter not below a certain minimum size? 
To make the question concrete: since speaking involves macroscopic 
movements of matter, could an ideally competent physicist cal- 
culate what So-and-So will say throughout the rest of his life? 
I do not profess to know the answer to this question, but Professor 
Ryle does. I wish he had condescended to give us his reasons. 

Professor Ryle’s attitude to science is curious. He no doubt 
knows that scientists say things which they believe to be relevant 
to the problems he is discussing, but he is quite persuaded that the 
philosopher need pay no attention to science. He seems to believe 
that a philosopher need not know anything scientific beyond what 
was known in the time of our ancestors when they dyed themselves 
with woad. It is this attitude that enables him to think that the 
philosopher should pay attention to the way in which uneducated 
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people speak and should treat with contempt the sophisticated 
language of the learned. To this principle, however, there is, in 
his opinion, one exception: common people think that thoughts and 
ideas are in people’s heads. As Goldsmith says, 


Still the wonder grew 
That one small head could earry all he knew. 


On this point, Professor Ryle rejects common usage. He cannot 
believe that thoughts and feelings are in our heads, .nd tries 
to make out that on this point the plain man agrees with him. 
He offers no argument of any sort or kind to show that thoughts 
are not in people’s heads, and I fear—though I say this with 
trepidation—that he has allowed himself to be influenced on this 
matter by the Cartesian dualism, which makes it seem preposterous 
to assign a spatial location to anything mental. Granted his thesis 
as to the sorts of structure that can be called mental, it would, of 
course, follow that what is to be called mental is not in space. 
Cricket is not located on the cricket field and cleverness is not 
located in clever people. But if his thesis is rejected, as I believe 
it should be, there remains only a dualistic prejudice to prevent 
us from locating mental occurrences in brains. 

The problem of perception has troubled philosophers from 
a very early date. My own belief is that the problem is scientific, 
not philosophical, or, rather, no longer philosophical. A great 
many philosophical questions are, in fact, scientific questions with 
which science is not yet ready to deal. Both sensation and per- 
ception were in this class of problems, but are now, so I should 
contend, amenable to scientific treatment and not capable of being 
fruitfully handled by anyone who chooses to ignore what science 
has to say about them. 

Professor Ryle ties himself in knots in struggles to maintain 
naive realism. He almost denies that a round plate tilted away 
from the observer looks elliptical. He says: 


A person without a theory feels no qualms in saying that the round 
plate might look elliptical. Nor would he feel any qualms in saying that the 
round plate looks as if it were elliptical. But he would feel qualms in fol- 
lowing the recommendation to say that he is seeing an elliptical look of a 
round plate. [Page 216.] 


I cannot understand what, exactly, he is maintaining. In the 
ease of the plate, you know that it is round because that is the 
way plates are made. But suppose it is an object in the sky which 
you cannot touch. You will be at a loss to know whether it is 
‘*really’’ circular or elliptical, and you will be confined to saying 
what it ‘‘looks like’’. The essential point is that a given thing 
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looks different from different points of view, and that differing 
things may look alike from different points of view, and, further, 
that what things look like is essential to our knowledge of what 
they ‘‘really’’ are, although, for the above reasons, it does not by 
itself afford conclusive evidence. It is quite unnecessary, in con- 
sidering this problem, to bring in minds or sensations: the whole 
thing is physical. A number of cameras photographing a given 
object produce results which differ in just the same way as our 
visual perceptions do. 


The same sort of considerations apply to colours. Professor 
Ryle says: 


When I describe a common object as green or bitter, I am not reporting 
a fact about my present sensation, though I am saying something about how 
it looks or tastes. I am saying that it would look or taste so and so to anyone 
who was in a condition and position to see or taste properly. Hence I do not 
contradict myself if I say that the field is green, though at the moment it 
looks greyish-blue to me. [Page 220.] 


I am particularly puzzled by the word ‘‘properly’’. Birds, whose 
eyes look in opposite directions, presumably see things quite dif- 
ferently from the way in which we see them. Flies, which have 
five eyes of two different sorts, must see things even more differ- 
ently. A bird or a fly would say that it sees ‘‘properly’’ and 


that Professor Ryle’s way of seeing is eccentric and peculiar. 
Seeing that there are more flies than human beings in the world, 
democratic principles should lead us to agree with the fly. 

The complications into which Professor Ryle is led by his desire 
to uphold naive realism remind me of the complications into which 
upholders of the Ptolemaic theory were driven by their opposition 
to the Copernican system. The Copernican system demanded one 
considerable effort of imagination, namely, to entertain the possi- 
bility that the earth, which seems so immovable, can be conceived 
as rotating and revolving. By means of this initial effort of imagi- 
nation, an immense simplification was effected in astronomy. An 
equal simplification is effected in the theory of perception if we can 
learn to imagine what is called ‘‘perceiving an object’’ as a remote 
effect of the object, which resembles it only approximately and only 
in certain respects. It is only in regard to every-day objects in our 
neighbourhood that this theory offers serious imaginative diffi- 
culties. Nobody can suppose that the Pleiades, if you got near to 
one of them, would look at all the way they look to us. The differ- 
ence between the Pleiades and the furniture of our room is only 
one of degree. 

Professor Ryle shares with the School that he adorns a passion- 
ate determination to give a linguistic form to the problems that 
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arise. He says, for example, in regard to our perception of visual 
objects : 


The questions, that is, are not questions of the para-mechanical form 
‘How do we see robins?’, but questions of the form, ‘How do we use such 
descriptions as ‘‘he saw a robin’’?’ [Page 225.] 


This seems to me to involve dismissing important scientific knowl- 
edge in favour of verbal trivialities. The question, ‘‘How do we 
see robins?’’, is one to which physics and physiology, combined, 
have given an answer which is interesting and important, and has 
somewhat curious consequences. It appears that certain processes 
in the optic nerve will cause you ‘‘to see a robin’’ even if these 
processes have not been caused, as they usually are, by something 
outside the body of the percipient. I have been taken to task for 
saying that what a physiologist sees when he examines another 
man’s brain is in his own brain, and not in the other man’s. To 
justify this statement fully would require a long discussion of the 
word ‘‘see’’ and the word ‘‘in’’. This latter word, in particular, 
is much more complicated and ambiguous than is usually supposed. 
But I will not go into these questions here as I have dealt with 
them elsewhere.® 

I suppose Professor Ryle might agree that the main purpose 
of his book is to give a new definition of the adjective ‘‘mental’’. 
This, of course, is a linguistic question, and, in so far as it is 
purely linguistic, it is proper to give weight to common usage in 
arriving at a definition. But the ways in which it is convenient to 
use words change with changes in our knowledge. At one time, 
it was not convenient to speak of the earth as a planet. But this 
has become convenient since the adoption of the Copernican sys- 
tem. If there were, as Descartes contended, two radically differ- 
ent kinds of substance, one approximately co-extensive with what 
common sense regards as bodies, and the other approximately co- 
extensive with what common sense regards as minds, then it would 
be convenient to divide mind from matter as Descartes did, even 
if this involved some departure from the way in which these words 
had been used until Descartes’s time. But if, as Professor Ryle 
contends, and as I agree, there is not this fundamental dualism, 
then we are compelled, if we wish to continue distinguishing mind 
from matter, to seek some other basis for our distinction. Pro- 
fessor Ryle finds the distinction in syntax: mental adjectives are of 
a higher type than those which may still be called physical. For 
the reasons given above, I do not think that such a usage is useful, 
and I also do not think that Professor Ryle has made his own 


8 See, eg., Hwman Knowledge, pages 224-5. 
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thought clear since he has not explained why he does not consider 
‘‘brittle’’? a mental adjective. My own belief is that the distinc- 
tion between what is mental and what is physical does not lie in any 
intrinsic character of either, but in the way in which we acquire 
knowledge of them. I should call an event ‘‘mental’’ if it is one 
that somebody can notice or, as Professor Ryle would say, observe. 
I should regard all events as physical, but I should regard as only 
physical those which no one knows except by inference. Although 
it might seem as if my disagreement with Professor Ryle were 
linguistic, this is only superficially true. It is from differences as 
to the constitution of the world that he and I are led to different 
views as to the most convenient definitions of the words ‘‘mental’’ 
and ‘‘physical’’. 

One very general conclusion to which I have been led by reading 
Professor Ryle’s book is that philosophy cannot be fruitful if 
divorced from empirical science. And by this I do not mean only 
that the philosopher should ‘‘get up’’ some science as a holiday 
task. I mean something much more intimate: that his imagination 
should be impregnated with the scientific outlook and that he should 
feel that science has presented us with a new world, new concepts 
and new methods, not known in earlier times, but proved by experi- 
ence to be fruitful where the older concepts and methods proved 
barren. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


CONCERNING MENTAL PICTURES 


E may be led to assert propositions of the form ‘‘There is 

no such thing as X’’ for any number of reasons, but I wish 
only to distinguish two very general types of reasons we might give 
for asserting such propositions. In the first place, there are propo- 
sitions like ‘‘There is no such thing as a unicorn’’ or ‘‘There is no 
such place as South Thalymus, Rhode Island’’—propositions which 
happen to be true by virtue of certain zoological and geographical 
facts. I shall call all such propositions factually-based. On the 
other hand, we can distinguish propositions like ‘‘There is no such 
thing as an eight-sided triangle’’ or ‘‘There is no place bearing 
the name ‘Nowhere.’ ’’ I shall call all such propositions linguisti- 
cally-based. Persons who may be inclined to deny true and 
factually-based propositions of this sort are guilty only of ig- 
norance and may be rebutted by the proper kinds of remedial 
factual education. But persons who somehow deny true and 
linguistically-based propositions of this form may be accused of 
not understanding the logic of their language, and are only to be 
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disabused of their waywardness by the patient labor of linguistic 
therapy. To be sure, it is not always an easy matter to decide 
whether certain propositions of this form belong in the one class 
or the other. Ontologists have long debated over propositions like 
‘“‘There is no such thing as Giraffehood,’’ and, in general, the 
history of thought has often seen denial-of-existence propositions 
transferred from one class to another. It must once have seemed 
that ‘‘There is no such thing as a finite unbounded world’’ was 
true on linguistic grounds, though it was later declared false on 
factual grounds. And similarly, ‘‘There is no such thing as 
Material Substance’’ must once have seemed false on factual 
grounds, only later to be declared true on linguistic ones. 

It is particularly linguistically-based denial-of-existence propo- 
sitions which have latterly come to attract the analytical scrutiny 
of philosophers. What I wish to do here is simply to reclassify 
one such proposition, namely a contention by Professor Ryle to the 
effect that ‘‘There are no such things as mental pictures.’’ This 
statement may be found embedded in the chapter on Imagination 
in The Concept of Mind; and, if I understand him correctly, Ryle 
wants to maintain there that the statement is both true and linguisti- 
eally-based. I, however, want to maintain that people are not in 
fact misled by their language when they claim that there are mental 
pictures, in spite of Ryle’s argument that though people are en- 
titled, facon de parler, to speak of seeing things in their minds’ 
eyes, this does not count as proof that there are mental pictures 
for them to see there. I shall argue that Ryle’s is really a 
factual hypothesis which I, for one, cannot accept, chiefly because 
I know that there are mental pictures. I am maintaining that the 
statement in question is false and factually-based. Ryle thinks 
that because visual observation holds pre-eminence over other 
kinds of observation in common experience, and because, again, 
there are visible simulacra of visible things, there is the unfortu- 
nate result that we tend to misdescribe certain kinds of imagina- 
tions in visual language. Whether this is or is not correct 
etymology I am not prepared to say, but I do not believe the 
result is unfortunate. I think it perfectly natural to speak of 
certain kinds of imagining in visual terms because the kinds of 
imagining to which I refer consist in the actual mental gazing at 
actual mental pictures. And I shall hope to show that Ryle’s con- 
trary argument is based upon an ignoratio elenchi. 


I 


When I speak of mental pictures, I mean the following sort of 
thing. Right here and now I can see in my mind, and without 
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using my eyes, a mental picture of Kuniyoshi’s Nishiren in the 
Snow. I am not supposing that I can see this mental picture, nor 
am I under the impression that I am really seeing something with 
my eyes—something which is in this room and outside my head 
and which seems to be or look like the Kuniyoshi. I am aware that 
the paper counterpart of my mental picture is really not anywhere 
in the room at this moment. My eyes are not shut, they are gazing 
at the wall, and at the same time I am gazing at the mental picture. 
It does not block out any part of my visual field. But there are the 
brown tree, the grey sky, the falling flakes of snow, the curve of 
houses along the shore, the man bending into the wind with his 
red robe and yellowish pack. I could count the twigs, the houses, 
I can discern the diagonal slope of the hillside. Now, if I may 
paraphrase Ryle’s text, he would say that I am not really wit- 
nessing a mental picture, but I am only seeming to see a physical, 
mulberry-paper and ink picture which isn’t here at all. I am not, 
he would say, being a spectator of a resemblance of an actual 
Japanese print; rather, I am resembling an actual spectator of an 
actual print. This sounds more like a description of a pantomimist 
than of me at this moment (characteristically, Ryle’s analysis of 
imagination employs words like ‘‘make-believe,’’ ‘‘pretending,”’ 
‘“mock,’’ ete.). For the fact is, I am looking at the wall with my 
eyes while seeing the mental picture with my mind’s eye, but am 
not projecting the mental picture onto the wall. I don’t seem 
to be seeing two things when I am actually seeing one: I am seeing 
two things, though admittedly in different ways. Ryle’s analysis 
of mental pictures is, as I shall try to show, really an analysis of 
illusions. And that is why his is an ignoratio elenchi. For in no 
sense of the word ‘‘illusion’’ am I, in mentally seeing Nishiren 
in the Snow, having an illusion. It would be an illusion if, for 
instance, I glanced at the wall with my eyes and took something 
there to be the print which wasn’t the print at all, or if I sin- 
cerely (but wrongly) believed that my eyes were witnessing the 
print in question. But these are not the same kinds of experience 
I am now reporting. 

Ryle ranks the witnessing of mental pictures with such non- 
veridical experiences as A’s non-ostensive glimpse of a ghost or B’s 
hypochondriacal suffering from imaginary gastro-enteritis. When 
we say that A and B only imagine that they are respectively 
glimpsing and being afflicted, we are using ‘‘imagine’’ in one special 
sense of the word, namely, in the sense in which the putative con- 
tent of their experiences is imaginary. Were one to ask where exists 
the imaginary ghost or the imaginary gastro-enteritis which A 
and B vagrantly imagine to exist, we would properly answer 
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‘‘Nowhere.’’ That is what we mean by ‘‘imaginary’’ and as soon 
as we decide that mental pictures are similarly imaginary, it be- 
comes tautologous to claim that they do not exist. But the point 
I would urge is that at least some mental pictures (indeed any- 
thing which J would class as a mental picture) are not imaginary 
in the way in which ghosts and sham-illnesses are. Now I am 
mentally witnessing a mental picture of a green centaur against 
a mauve sky. Centaurs I know to be imaginary, and neither do I 
now fancy, nor have I ever fancied, myself as seeing a centaur with 
my eyes. I would worry about myself if I did. But my mental 
picture is not imaginary the way its content happens to be (and 
of course I can easily produce mental pictures with non-imaginary 
contents). I don’t know what it would mean to say that I only 
imagine that I am gazing at a mental picture of a centaur: I 
could only really be said to imagine I were seeing a picture of a 
centaur in case I thought I were truly seeing with my eyes a 
painted (say) picture of a centaur when there was no picture to 
be seen. Then I would have been imagining something to be the 
case which was not, and I would have been in error. When some- 
one put a better light on the spot and showed that it was really a 
picture of Hercules, or when further investigation revealed that 
what I took for a painted picture of a centaur was but an intricate 
shadow, then I would say that I had been imagining things. To 
imagine in this way, then, is to take something for something 
else, or to mistake nothing for something. I, however, am not 
thinking that my mental pictures are anything other than what 
they are: I would not try to get other people to see them because 
I cannot show them to other people (unless I transfer them to 
paper or copy them or describe them publicly). I would not offer 
them for sale, nor try to send them to the framers, nor hope, by 
turning on the light, to get a better view of them (I can see them 
when the room is pitch-black). To look at mental pictures, then, 
is not the same thing as to imagine one is seeing non-mental pic- 
tures with the eyes. Yet all except one of Ryle’s examples are 
examples of the latter sort of thing. The one exception is an 
olfactory one and lies beyond my own experiences. So I shall 
consider only the visual examples, and examine two of them. 
There is first the example of a child who imagines that her doll 
is smiling. She is not, Ryle claims (correctly), looking at two 
things, a doll and a spectral smile. She is looking at one thing 
only, an unsmiling doll which she fancies to be smiling. The 
smile is not on those painted lips, for, if it were, the child would 
be seeing, not fancying. Nor is the doll uncharacteristically 
really smiling, for if it were, the child would be frightened. Nor 
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is the smile hovering somewhere betwixt child and doll, Cheshire- 
fashion, for there are no disembodied smiles. Accordingly, there 
is no smile about: the child is only seeming to see something with 
her eyes which we regretfully disallow as part of the world she 
gazes at. And Ryle is right, but he is talking about an illusion, 
not what I term a mental picture. For, to be crudely hard- 
headed, that child is deluded, however charmingly. Now, right 
at this moment I have decided to and do entertain a mental pic- 
ture of a smiling doll. I do not fancy that I am with my eyes 
witnessing a smiling doll or any spatially distended doll—there 
are no such in my room. (I could easily enough witness a mental 
picture which contained me looking at a doll.) No, I am mentally 
gazing at a doll which happens to be imaginary (in the sense 
that she duplicates no real doll known to me), but which I know 
to be imaginary on the same grounds on which I know my mental 
picture not to be imaginary. Ryle says that, though imagery 
occurs, images are not seen. This is false unless ‘‘seen’’ means 
‘‘with the eyes.’’ But I claim the ability to see mentally, in the 
sense that I can only report the mental pictures I behold in visual 
terms—colors and shapes. Mentally seeing mental pictures of dolls 
is not the same thing as remembering what dolls look like, or think- 
ing about seeing dolls, or knowing how to describe a doll (for I 
can do all those things without at the same time gazing at a mental 
picture). Ryle may doubt that I am gazing at a mental picture, 
but J can’t doubt it. It is what is going on in my head at the 
moment. 

As a second example, Ryle cites the familiar case of not quite 
knowing how to spell a word. We write down the first few 
syllables and then we somehow seem to see the rest of the word 
written out, as it were, just to the right of the nib. Yet we 
know in such cases, as Ryle again correctly claims, that there is no 
shadowy half-word imprinted on the page and waiting to be inked 
in, for we know the page to be blank just where we seem to see those 
marks. So there is no ‘‘mental picture’’ of an incomplete word for 
us to see. But Ryle continues to speak of illusions, in this in- 
stance one of those common semi-illusions familiar I am sure to 
most of us, where habits of perception conflict with what we 
conceptually know to be the fact. A similar case occurs when we 
seem to see rabbits pulled out of a magician’s hat which we know 
were not in the hat to begin with. Of course we don’t, in Ryle’s 
language, see ‘‘shadow rabbits coming out of spectral hats.’’ We 
seem to see real rabbits coming out of real hats, and we know we 
are victims of a hand being faster than our eyes. But this again 
fails to tally with what I mean by mental pictures. Here I have 
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produced a mental picture of a magician. He is pulling silver 
rabbits from a golden helmet and he is standing on stilts with Mt. 
Vesuvius smoking behind him. I can transfer to this mental 
picture the same illusions of prestidigitation I would be taken in by 
were I now with my eyes looking at a real magician. But there 
is no magician before my eyes: I am doing nothing with my eyes 
at all. Nor do I need to do anything with my eyes to look at 
mental pictures. 

Ryle says ‘‘ We already know, and have known since childhood, 


hear or do things.’’ And so we do. But to say that the pro- 
vincial Bostonian imagines the State House to be the highest 
building in the world, or that Smith imagines he is hearing mice 
when it is only the door creaking, or that Baby imagines she is 
playing the piano when she is only making noise—to say all these 
things is to speak of people as being mistaken, or taken in, or 
deluded. But when an artist tells me he can see the Ghent 
Altarpiece any time he wants simply by conjuring up a mental 
picture, or when a musician claims he can hear a melody in his 
head and at the same time determine the harmonies, I might claim 
that these persons were imaginative, but not that they were making 
mistakes or reporting illusions or employing language meta- 
phorically. I believe they are reporting the truth. Ryle flatly 
says that to have a mental picture of Helvellyn is ‘‘imagining that 
Helvellyn is right in front of our noses.’’ I don’t know what 
Helvellyn looks like, but I shall suppose it looks like the Grand 
Tetons. I may be mistaken in this supposition. However, I now am 
gazing at a mental picture of those mountains I know. I don’t 
for a moment imagine them to be right in front of my nose, nor 
have I ever imagined that any mental picture was right in front 
of, my nose. If they are anywhere, they are behind my nose, 
I suppose, though I prefer to say they are in my mind. The point 
is, I never think to locate them outside my head, but I have never 
been much concerned to locate them at all, save perhaps with 
respect to one another. My mind, to contradict Ryle, is like a 
picture gallery or, better still, is a special gallery in which only 
mental pictures may be hung. I can bring my mental pictures up 
for a closer look, I can focus on details, change the colors if I need 
to, and I can turn a mental picture upside down’ (though Ryle 


1In strict accuracy, I can only turn a mental picture upside down by 
mentally placing it in a frame. That is, I can contemplate a mental image of 
a room I am familiar with, but I can only turn the image upside down if I make 
@ picture out of it by framing it. Thus my mental space as such is incapable 
of rotation, but any image which doesn’t fully occupy this space can easily 
be rotated. 
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claims I can’t). And all this without seeming to be in a physical 
gallery, or even imagining that I am in one. For I know the 
difference. 


II 


I felt much the same incredulity when Ryle denied the ex- 
istence of mental pictures that some denizen of the Antipodes 
might have felt upon learning that wise men asserted such a place 
to be impossible. He could follow the argument but reckon its 
conclusion a gross exaggeration. The question is, why should 
Ryle be persuaded that all there is to mental pictures is seeming 
to see things with our eyes and being mistaken? I realize that it 
is probably no fairer to employ an argumentum ad hominem than 
it is to resort to an ignoratio elenchi, but I strongly suspect that 
Ryle never has mental pictures the way I do. And I will venture 
the conjecture that the difference between us isn’t a matter of 
language but a matter of physiology: I think our minds are differ- 
ent because our brains are different. It is a reasonably well- 
known fact about brains and mental behavior that alpha-rhythms 
are generally incompatible with visual imagery. Dr. Grey Walter, 
in his interesting book, The Living Brain, reports that most but not 
all persons are so constituted that the alpha-rhythm—the pattern 
characteristically present when the eyes are closed and the mind at 
rest—ceases abruptly when the mind begins to work or the eyes 
are opened. There are, however, two other groups of persons 
with fairly stabilized characteristics: those whose alpha-rhythms 
persist even during mental effort and ocular witnessing, and 
those who fail to show alpha-rhythms even when the mind is at 
rest and the eyes are closed. Characteristically, those with per- 
sisting alphas don’t, and those without alphas do, entertain a 
great deal of visual imagery. This can be supported intro- 
spectively by tests of the following kind. Walter asks a number 
of persons to divide, mentally, a painted cube several times, and 
then to calculate the number of painted surfaces which result. 
He then asks them what color the cube was painted, how it was cut, 
whether they could see sawdust falling, ete. While these questions 
don’t make much sense to persons with persistent alphas, or are 
deemed merely metaphorical by them, they are taken literally and 
given positive answers by those without alpha-rhythms. Indeed, 
some of the latter group even maintain that the interviewer had 
specified that the cube was of a certain color. I realize that this 
is the sort of ‘‘wires and pulleys’’ answer that Ryle dislikes, and 
I am not sure that I am correct in my brain-wave ascriptions 
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(though this is for once a decidable controversy in philosophy!), 
but for the moment it is the only way in which I can understand 
why Ryle’s arguments do not make sense to me, and why persons 
who claim that there are mental pictures seem to Ryle to be 
linguistically misled. 

I wish to remark, however, that when people like myself or 
others claim to see mental pictures (which they never confuse with 
other kinds of pictures) they may still remain neutral with respect 
to any special theory of mind. I mean, for one thing, that propo- 
sitions about mental pictures do not follow as deductive conse- 
que~ es from either the Ghost-in-the-Machine theory or any other 
th .y known by me to have been held by any philosopher. 
Rather, such statements are quite non-theoretical, non-philosophical 
reports of mental occurrences, made by ordinary non-philosophical 
speakers of ordinary language. Here, at least (and this is true for 
a good bit of Ryle’s book), Ryle is not criticizing any philosopher, 
nor any philosophical system, but quite ordinary persons whom 
Ryle seems to feel don’t know what they are talking about. I, for 
one, enjoyed mental pictures long before I read a page of Des- 
cartes, or any philosopher for that matter. Nor has anything I 
ever read in Descartes, or in any other philosopher, one whit weak- 
ened or strengthened my belief in the existence of mental pictures. 
I never felt, and do not now feel, that this sort of thing requires 
philosophical support the way, for example, philosophical support 
might be required for one’s belief in the existence of free-will. 
And similarly, I never felt either that it merited or was vulnerable 
to philosophical attack. For it is not a philosophical matter. 
Mental pictures are part of the facts of mental life that would 
have to be accounted for by any adequate theory of mind, I suppose. 
It is always possible, and sometimes convenient, to solve philo- 
sophical problems by classing any recalcitrant phenomenon as un- 
real or merely subjective, and it is similarly possible to lump mental 
pictures in with illusions or linguistic slips. But this can hardly 
conduce to a very great understanding of the extraordinary com- 
plex mental life of human beings. 

Now, if my thesis is correct, I still would not feel that the 
Ghost has thereby been resurrected and made substantial. The 
Ghost is no more entailed by mental pictures than my mental pic- 
tures are entailed by it. But I do think my thesis raises some 
problems about the limits of ordinary-language analysis in general, 
and Ryle’s doctrine of privileged access in particular. If nothing 
else, I hope I have shown that Ryle has not, on this point at least, 
adequately mapped our language about minds, for he has mistaken 
a factual issue for a linguistic one. How far a different alpha- 
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rhythm might have altered his general views on minds is a problem 
of counter-identities, and one I am not prepared to ponder. We 
ought, however, when we philosophize, to make sure that we are 
not generalizing for all men on the basis of what might, after all, 
be a special physiological fact about ourselves. But we can always 
counter such a generalization by citing special physiological facts 
about ourselves. And this is what I have tried to do. 


Artuur C. Danto 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SENSE-DATUM THEORY AND OBSERVATIONAL FACT: 
SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
TO EPISTEMOLOGY 


F the immense legacy left by British Empiricism, a very con- 
siderable portion concerns sense impressions and their role 
as mediators in the transaction of knowledge. Whether referred 
to as ‘‘sense-data,’’ ‘‘presentations of sense,’’ ‘‘sensible appear- 
ances,’’ ‘‘sensa,’’ ‘‘qualia,’’ ‘‘givens,’’ or simply ‘‘sensations,’’ these 
presumed objects of direct awareness figure prominently in the 
realistic epistemology of Russell and his followers, in the analytic 
approach of Broad and many others, in the common-sensism of 
G. E. Moore, in the logical empiricism of the Vienna Circle, and 
in the conceptualistic pragmatism of Lewis. Sense impressions 
have been eulogized as the ultimate data of all science, the primary 
objects of acquaintance, the locus of scientific certainty, the source 
of clarity, the touchstone of significance, and the basis of factuality. 
At the same time many practicing scientists and scientifically 
trained philosophers prefer to take operationistic measures to 
avoid the appeal to private data, and seek to confront sensation- 
istic empiricism with the fait accompli of a direct awareness of 
public objects. While complete disregard of sense mediation sug- 
gests the naiveté of a species of realism that is now a thing of the 
past, still the scientist’s distrust of the sense-datum is under- 
standable in connection with the vagueness of its definition and 
the insecurity of its scientific status. Empiricists have indeed been 
slow to point out the identifying marks by which sense-data are 
to be recognized, and to specify the means by which they are to 
be bounded and set off from whatever else may be given in direct 
experience. 

That these difficulties are not idle is vouched for by the fact 
that the experimental approach to the psychology of perception 
does not encounter genuine sensations at all, and tends to regard 
the sense-datum concept as, at best, a hypothetical construct re- 
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ferring to unobservables and devised for purely explanatory 
purposes. It is as provocative as it is paradoxical that the prac- 
titioners of psychological science should fail to observe the very 
entities which alone, according to the old tradition, are directly 
and indubitably present to every knower. 

This situation bespeaks the desirability of a re-examination of 
sense awareness and an attempt to square philosophical theory 
with experimental fact. With this in view I shall undertake, in 
the first part of the present paper, to discover what, according to 
empiricism, the term ‘‘sense-datum’’ means. In the second part, 
I shall contrast the empiricist’s data, as so defined, with the 
laboratory findings of scientifically minded, though philosophi- 
cally uncommitted, psychologists. The implications for epistemol- 
ogy should be evident. 


I 


It is not easy to distinguish sense-data from non-sensuous mental 
contents in terms of either their extrinsic or their intrinsic char- 
acteristics. Etiological definitions which define sensa in terms 
of their relation to the sense organ have consistently been avoided. 
Locke was of course unwilling to exclude the ‘‘inner sense’’ which 


relates to no sense organ at all. Hume, whose difficulties with 
this distinction are notorious, introduced the term ‘‘impression”’ 
with the remark that he ‘‘would not be understood to express the 
manner in which our lively perceptions are produced in the soul, 
but merely the perceptions themselves.’’?? Broad, who regards 
sensation as indefinable,? clearly holds that sensa are sometimes 
had in the absence of adequate sensory stimulation from appropri- 
ate physical objects. And Lewis tells us explicitly that the ‘‘data 
of sense’’ which concern epistemology are not to be identified with 
what is given through the sense organs and afferent nerves.* In 
general, empiricists have quite understandably refused to define 
the given in terms of its supposed conditions, and have excluded 
physiological doctrines from their epistemological starting point. 

At the same time it is equally difficult to clarify the meaning 
of this word through reference to a single intrinsic characteristic. 
Although the term ‘‘sense-data,’’ as Hospers reminds us, ‘‘has 
been coined purposely to stand for . . . objects of immediate ex- 


1A Treaties of Human Nature (New York: Everyman, 1926), I: 12. 


2 The Mind and its Place in Nature (New York: Humanities Press, 1951), 
p. 145. 


8 Ibid., p. 142. 
4 Mind and the World-Order (New York: Scribner, 1929), pp. 55-57. 
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perience,’’® still ‘‘immediacy”’’ is both too equivocal and too gen- 
eral to provide a suitable definition. Not only are there various 
quite different though equally legitimate senses in which this 
term is used,® but it is obvious that immediacy cannot pertain to 
sensa alone, since feelings and images also are immediate. Im- 
mediacy may characterize sensation, but it is surely not definitive 
of it. 

Given these difficulties, it is not surprising that the empiricist’s 
clarification of the meaning of this term has amounted to what 
Black calls a ‘‘range definition,’’” consisting of a number of 
‘clear cases’’ or ‘‘paradigms,’’ accompanied by summary de- 
scriptions of certain attributes which sensations are believed to 
possess. The familiar paradigms need not detain us long. G. E. 
Moore has suggested that one could discover the denotation of 
the term ‘‘sense-datum’’ by simply looking at his hand,® but 
since the majority of contemporary sense-datum theorists find 
their clear cases in internally unstructured and externally un- 
related patches of color, it is these which will here be regarded 
as standard. 

The characteristics which provide empiricism’s rough defini- 
tion of ‘‘sense-data’’ constitute a variegated and disorderly as- 
sembly of polar terms which overlap in disconcerting ways and 
seem to be indefinite, if not unlimited, in number. It is usually not 
clear which traits vary in degree and to what extent, and it would 
be quite impossible to say how they should be ranked in order of 
importance. Naturally no distinction can be made between the 
essential and the non-essential, or even (since a ‘‘range defini- 
tion’’ is here intended) between defining and accompanying char- 
acteristics. In what follows, only a small number can be considered. 

First, the contrast between the sensory and the extra-sensory 
involves the distinction between the prior and the posterior in 
time. There is nothing in the mind that was not first in the 
senses. Sensation is aboriginal and without precedent; it is a 
mental first cause, uncaused by antecedent mental events and 
inexplicable in strictly psychological terms. It is a first begin- 

5 An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1953), p. 410. ' 

6Cf. Irving M. Copi, ‘‘A Note on Representation in Art,’’ Journal of 
Philosophy, LII (June 23, 1955), pp. 346-349; C. F. Wallraff, ‘‘On Imme- 
diacy and the Contemporary Dogma of Sense-Certainty,’’ Journal of Phil- 
osophy, L. (Jan. 15, 1953), pp. 29-39. 

7 Problems of Analysis (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1954), p. 29. 


8**A Defence of Common Sense,’’ in J. H. Muirhead, ed., Contemporary 
British Philosophy, Second Series (London, 1925), p. 218. 
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ning of knowledge, an ultimate source upon which all empirical 
cognition rests. Sense-data are antecedently given; the interpreta- 
tions which we place upon them are secondary addenda. 

It follows from this that sensations are genuine and factual 
while mental constructs are spurious and artificial. Sensations are 
new, uncontaminated and untouched by those mental processes 
which render ideas suspect: they are not structured by perception, 
dimmed and blurred through retention, abridged through for- 
getting, or artificially arranged as a result of fortuitous associa- 
tions. Unlike interpretations, which lead to interminable debate, 
these ‘‘hard data’’ are incontestable. From Hume to Vaihinger 
and Russell, modern empiricism has tended to regard the inchoate 
beginnings of knowledge in uninformed sensation as more authen- 
tic than the cognitive refinements which reasoned inquiry provides. 

What is thus simply found is certain. ‘‘There are in fact no 
illusions of the senses,’’ writes Russell, ‘‘but only mistakes in 
interpreting sensational data as signs of things other than them- 
selves.’’® Lewis goes even further, maintaining that sense-cer- 
tainty is a necessary presupposition of scientific probabilism: 
‘‘If anything is to be probable, then something must be certain. 
The data which eventually support a genuine probability, must 
themselves be certainties. We do have such absolute certainties, 
in the sense-data initiating belief.’’ *° 

Further, sensations are simply given rather than made. They 
are ‘‘impressions’’ which the mind passively receives. They con- 
stitute, as Lewis says, a content of experience ‘‘which we do 
not invent and cannot have as we will, but merely find.’’*t In 
no sense are they our creations. We may fashion fantasies, 
frame definitions, form concepts, and create hypotheses, but our 
sensations are imposed upon us, and we are coerced to accept them. 

During the two-hundred year period between the publication 
of Locke’s Essay and of James’ Principles, two further character- 
istics, now largely of antiquarian interest, were generally attributed 
to sensation. Sensations were held to be the simple elements of 
which complex ideas are formed, as well as the matter or crude 
stuff out of which the associative machinery fashions the organized 
and meaningful world of everyday experience. These two fa- 
miliar doctrines together with their refutation will provide a 


9 Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1948), p. 167. 


10 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle: Open Court, 1946), 
p. 186. 


11 Ibid., p. 182. 
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starting point for our discussion of the psychologists’ approach 
to the given. 

In summary, it has here been maintained that the distinction 
between the sensory and the extra-sensory cannot be drawn in 
terms of any single precise criterion, and has in fact been dealt 
with by means of a number of related pairs of contrasting terms, 
of which the following are to be examined in the present paper: 
prior and posterior, genuine and spurious, certain and uncertain, 
given and made, element and compound, and matter and form. 
(A complete range definition would, of course, involve such ad- 
ditional dichotomies as: antecedent-consequent, clear-confused, 
sense-nonsense, subjective-objective, mental-physical, private-pub- 
lic, appearance-reality, fact-interpretation, palpable-impalpable, 
unlearned-learned, and actual-possible.) We have now to ask 
to what extent the entities thus defind approximate anything 
open to psychological observation. 


II 


When the experimental psychologist, R. S. Woodworth, de- 
scribes the immediate, his view, although a commonplace among 
his colleagues, is strikingly discrepant with the above, for he holds 
that it is not sense-data but objects that are directly given. Thus, 
in a characteristic passage, he states that ‘‘it is well-nigh impos- 
sible for a normal man, in his senses, to see the picture presented 
to him by his eyes.’ He sees, not ‘‘juxtaposed color patches,’’ 
but rather ‘‘a field of objects.’’?* Unlike Moore, who sees sense- 
data when he looks at his hand, Woodworth is prone to see his 
hand while searching for sense-data. Thus, according to this 
eminent and representative experimentalist, the indubitables of 
the empiricist are among the unobservables of the laboratory. 

If this seems a strange divergence from epistemological ortho- 
doxy, it can readily be explained in connection with the consider- 
ations that led to the general abandonment of two of the tradi- 
tional doctrines, sense-el2mentism and sense-amorphism. While 
the gestalt school is often credited with the victory over elementism, 
it did in fact provide only the coup de grace: elementism was mor- 
tally afflicted over a century ago as a result of empiricist criti- 
cisms. In the Logic of 1843, John Stuart Mill made clear that 
elementistic ‘‘simple ideas’’ do in fact ‘‘so melt and coalesce into 
one another”’ that they cannot be said to continue to exist within 
the resultant complex ideas which are present to awareness. These 
latter may indeed be ‘‘generated by’’ simple ideas, but they cer- 


12 Experimental Psychology (New York: Holt, 1938), p. 595. 
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tainly cannot ‘‘consist of’’ them, for elements lose their identity 
when assimilated within a whole, in precisely the manner in which 
complementary colors disappear completely when they generate 
a neutral gray on a rapidly rotating color wheel.'* Fusion stands 
firmly in the path of an analytic approach to the traditional 
elements. 

Fifty years later another logical treatise, written by the founder 
of the first psychological laboratory, further examined the process 
of fusion (Verschmelzung), distinguished its kinds, and concluded 
that what is elementary cannot be immediately given.* If the 
term ‘‘simple ideas’’ (einfache Vorstellungen) is to refer to what 
is actually given, then, said Wundt, we need another term such 
as ‘‘pure sensations’’ (reine Empfindungen) to designate the 
sensory elements. These latter are not findings of direct aware- 
ness, but, like the atoms of chemistry, ideal constructs devised for 
explanatory purposes. They are not data but dubitanda. We 
can attain to the truly elementary only by renouncing direct cogni- 
tive availability. ’ 

On this showing, from the fact that the original elements are 
not observable, it follows that what we can observe is never origi- 
nal. The hypothetical elements which fuse are markedly dif- 
ferent from the directly presented products of fusion; what is 
immediately given to awareness is always at one remove from the 
first sensory beginnings. The evidence on which this conclusion 
rests has, of course, been greatly augmented by twentieth-century 
researches. 

Once the distinction is made between the original elements of 
psychological theory and the elaborate wholes which are present 
to awareness, it becomes clear that objects of sense are observably 
possessed of form. This was realized concurrently with the re- 
jection of elementism. While the systematic development of this 
insight waited upon gestalt psychology, it was often pointed out 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. We call to mind 
Mach’s challenging discovery that ‘‘space-forms’’ and ‘‘time-forms’’ 
are as readily sensed as visual and auditory qualities, von Ehren- 
fels’ celebrated discussion of Gestaltqualititen, and James’ in- 
sistence that relations are as readily experienced as the terms re- 


18 System of Logic (1843), as quoted by E. G. Boring, A History of 
Experimental Psychology, 2nd ed. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1950), p. 230. 

14 Wilhelm Wundt, Logik (Stuttgart, 1893), I: 14-15. Other kinds of 
‘¢simultaneous association’’ described here by Wundt are ‘‘assimilation’’ and 
‘*eomplication.’’? These are omitted from the present discussion for the sake 
of brevity. 
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lated. All of these investigators agreed that within the world of 
sense experience, form and content, relations and terms, are given 
together, and that the contrast between the sensory and the extra- 
sensory has nothing to do with that between matter and form. 
Thanks largely to the gestalt psychologists, these profundities of 
the late nineteenth century may be numbered among the platitudes 
of the twentieth.’® 

These historical developments are by no means extraneous 
to our present problem. The bankruptcy of elementism illustrates 
the futility of an introspective pursuit of pure sensations, and the 
failure of amorphism can be shown to relate to the cognitive avail- 
ability of the non-introspective approach to immediate experience 
which is now commonly employed in laboratory investigations of 
perception. Psychologists, being unburdened by the tradition 
against which they revolted when they declared their independence 
of philosophy and adopted the experimental method, and uncon- 
cerned about ‘‘hard data’’ by which to vindicate the cognitive 
enterprise which they are successfully promoting, quite naturally 
practice a relatively presuppositionless perceiving, and, in so doing, 
encounter data which are toto caelo different from the traditional 
data of sense. In a word, they prefer a phenomenological to an 
introspective approach,’® and, as a result, arrive at phenomenal 
objects rather than sensa. 

‘*Introspection,’’ as psychologists generally use this term, refers 
to a procedure which received its definitive formulation and most 
rigorous employment within the now defunct introspectionist 
school of Titchener at Cornell University, where ‘‘trained intro- 
spectionists’’ were said to have acquired the unusual ability to 
observe sensations per se, and to avoid the insidious ‘‘stimulus 
error’’ of using sensations as vehicles for the apprehension of ex- 
ternal objects.’ Thus understood, introspection is an analytic 
approach to the contents of consciousness which presupposes that 
sense-data can be set off from each other and from such extra- 
sensory contents as meanings. It purports to reveal primordial 
givens as they originally exist within the mind by simply suspend- 
ing the operation of whatever psychological processes jeopardize 


15 Today few would find anything provocative in Russell’s claim that re- 
lations of ‘‘right and left, up and down’’ are directly discoverable within 
the visual field. See Human Knowledge, p. 218. 

18 No plea is intended for the terms here used to mark this distinction. It 
is simply urged that a general recognition of the difference between these 
two methods would conduce to epistemological clarity. 

17 Cf, Edna Heidbreder, Seven Psychologies (New York: Appleton-Century, 
1933), Chap. IV. 
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their purity. Depending upon a theory about how experience 
is produced, it undertakes to separate what is directly given from 
all interpretive accretions. 

The phenomenological approach, as introduced in America by 
the founders of gestalt psychology,’* undertakes to examine ex- 
perience without relying upon preliminary assumptions concern- 
ing its nature or its psycho-neurological conditions. The ‘‘im- 
mediacy’’ at which it aims is not that of original components 
purified of extra-sensory accretions, but of whatever is in fact 
discoverably presented to unreflective awareness. Phenomenology 
insists that all meanings, relations, forms, value-qualities, organized 
wholes, etc., that do in fact appear within experience belong 
equally to the given. Its empiricism consists in deferring ex- 
planatory hypotheses until careful description of the given shows 
precisely what requires explanation. The appearances which it 
confronts are not identified as either sensations or objective things 
and processes. Not bare sensations, in the usual sense, for terti- 
ary qualities and meanings may well be found, and not physical 
things, for such public objects often remain discrepant with what 
is directly presented. 

Thus while the introspective method pursues the merely given 
by removing any interpretive additions that might falsify it, the 
phenomenological approach regards such removal as itself a falsi- 
fication, and entertains all givens with egalitarian cordiality. In- 
trospection, depending upon a theory about what can be given, re- 
quires conscious thought to banish extra-conscious interpretation. 
Phenomenology, proceeding experientially, holds explicit ratiocina- 
tion in abeyance, cultivates undiscriminating awareness, and un- 
critically accepts all appearances as primary data. It is an un- 
deviating and thoroughgoing methodological application of an 
insight that Lewis expressed as follows: ‘‘It is indeed the thick 
experience of the world of things, not the thin given of [intro- 
spective] immediacy, which constitutes the datum for philosophic 
reflection. We do not see patches of color, but trees and 
houses. . . .’’ 7° 

If it be granted that it is observed phenomena rather than the 
formless original elements of tradition that constitute the founda- 


18 Psychologists, it need hardly be said, have little concern with the ex- 
tensive methodological refinements or abstruse metaphysical conclusions which 
relate to Husserl’s phenomenology, and it is not with these that this paper 
deals. For a brief account of the psychologists’ employment of the phenome- 
nological method, see E. G. Boring, op. cit., pp. 600-604. 

19 Mind and the World-Order, p. 54. 
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tion of our empirical knowledge, then the questions which remain 
may be dealt with briefly. 

That the given does not possess the finality and authenticity 
of uninterpreted source materials is a conclusion which psycholo- 
gists support with evidence drawn from careful research in various 
fields. One may mention in this connection studies of illusions ”° 
and ambiguous figures,”* Rubin’s studies of figure and ground,” 
Katz’ examination of perceptual ‘‘making allowance for illumina- 
tion,’’ ** the rapidly expanding area of projective testing which 
the Rorschach ink blot test inspired,** studies of ‘‘ value and need as 
organizing factors in perception’’ carried on by ‘‘directive-state’’ 
theorists,"> investigations of the effects of frames of reference,”® 
and relativistic conclusions drawn from cultural anthropology 
and the sociology of knowledge.** 

Here, however, in connection with the paradigmatic patch of 
color, it must suffice to appeal briefly to the work of David Katz, 
whose thorough study of the ‘‘phenomenal varieties of color’’ * 
provided students of perception with a storehouse of stimulating 
suggestions several years before gestalt psychology was founded. 
In this thoughtful work Katz showed that the prima facie appear- 


20 E. G. Boring, Sensation and Perception in the History of Experimental 
Psychology (New York: Appleton-Century, 1942), pp. 238-245. 

21 R. 8S. Woodworth, op. cit., pp. 628-630; Harold A. Larrabee, Reliable 
Knowledge (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1945). Cf. the ‘‘duck-rabbit’’ 
which Wittgenstein borrowed from the psychologists to confound the present 
devotees of immediatism: Philosophical Investigations (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1953), p. 194. 

22 Visuell wahrgenommene Figuren (Berlin, 1921). 

23 See R. S. Woodworth, op. cit., Chap. XXIV. 

24See Bruno Klopfer, The Rorschach Technique (New York: World Book 
Co., 1942). 

25 Cf. Floyd Allport, Theories of Perception and the Concept of Structure 
(New York: Wiley, 1955), Chapters XIII-XV. 

26 M. Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York: Harper, 1936). 

27 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1934) ; Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, translated from the German by 
Louis Wirth and Edward Shils, with a preface by Louis Wirth (New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1955). 

28 Die Erscheinungsweisen der Farben und ihre Beeinflussung durch die 
individuelle Erfahrung (Leipzig, 1911), translated as The World of Color by 
R. R. MeLeod and C. W. Fox (London: Kegan Paul, 1935). The two phe- 
nomenal varieties of color dealt with here are selected from six that Katz 
calls to our attention. In connection with spatial location he distinguishes 
two-dimensional film colors, three-dimensional bulky colors, and the object- 
inherent surface colors of normal visual perception. Non-spatial varieties 
jnelude lustrous, luminous, and transparent colors. A helpful summary of 
these varieties appears in R. S. Woodworth, op. cit., pp. 539-540. 
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ance of color cannot be merely a matter of such physically con- 
ditioned dimensions as hue, saturation, and brightness, since vari- 
ous characteristics appear which are clearly products of interpre- 
tation. Bare meaningless color-qualia, which he calls ‘‘film- 
colors,’’ are as exceptional as they are useless. The colors to 
which organisms normally respond are ‘‘surface-colors,’’ and these 
are seen as inhering in external objects. 

To demonstrate this exp2rimentally one need only begin with 
a standard surface-color such as that of a red cardboard disk, 
and then render interpretation impossible by successively exclud- 
ing perceptual cues until a bare unattached film-color appears. 
In a word, one obliterates the microtexture by rapidly rotating 
the disk on a color-wheel, eliminates the context by placing the 
disk behind a hole in a gray screen, and makes the ‘‘real’’ color of 
the object undiscoverable by concealing the source of illumination. 
When microtexture, context, and seen illumination are removed, 
object-meaning is absent: one observes only a free-floating film 
color, located at no definite distance, unrelated to its surroundings, 
possessing no structure, inhering in nothing, and of indeterminate 
brightness. This color-patch conforms precisely to the traditional 
definition of the sense-datum. But it is strikingly unlike the 
colors of normal experience, and its artificiality is a measure of 
the artificiality of a theory which regards a bare uninterpreted 
patch of red as a primary datum. 

That sign-interpretation is involved in normal perception of 
objects follows from the fact that what is eliminated experimen- 
tally is utterly unlike what disappears in the observed phenomenon. 
When microtexture, context, and light-source are removed, their 
absence may indeed be noticed, but what is most striking about 
the resultant appearance is its lack of object-inherence. The 
former have little importance on their own account, but function 
as ‘‘signs’’ or ‘‘cues’’—as bearers of a meaning that cannot be 
directly represented on the retina. They are like the sounds of 
familiar words which unobtrusively refer beyond themselves to 
a kind of ‘‘sense’’ that transcends sensation. They are not pri- 
marily objects of direct awareness but vehicles for the appre- 
hension of object-meanings. That perception is a function which 
relies upon the extra-conscious interpretation of elaborate systems 
of ‘‘cues’’ is an inescapable fact which no theory can annul. 

Despite such experimental evidence of a highly fallible interpre- 
tive ingredient in the given, various empiricists insist, as Lewis does, 
that ‘‘apprehensions of the given are characterized by certainty.’’ ?° 


29 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 188. 
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Sometimes a sensationistic approach seems to be intended. Thus 
Lewis in 1929 held that the content of a sense presentation ‘‘is 
either a specific quale (such as the immediacy of redness or loud- 
ness) or something analyzable into a complex of such.’’** In 
1946 the same view was expressed as follows: ‘‘In the case of 
perceiving . . . white paper, what is given is a certain complex 
of sensa or qualia—what Santayana calls an ‘essence.’’’*? The 
given, thus understood, can naturally not mislead, for its meaning- 
less constituents make no claims whatsoever. The inanities of the 
senses can no more be false than they can be true; what repre- 
sents nothing cannot conceivably misrepresent. 

One may judge, however, from the examples which Lewis 
chooses, that no such vacuous sensationistic conclusion is intended. 
If only bare complexes of sensations were given, we could scarcely 
express what we saw, for our ‘‘language is largely pre-empted 
to the assertion of objective realities and events.’’*? We see 
organized wholes which ‘‘look like’’ physical things: a piece of white 
paper or the Emerson Hall steps, for example. But here again 
error is impossible so long as we restrict our statements ‘‘to the 
fact of presentation itself as contrasted with the objective state 
of affairs more usually signified. . . .’’** Whenever we carefully 
suspend judgment we may contemplate any phenomenon whatso- 
ever without being deceived. 

It is of course undeniable that all phenomena are precisely 
what they appear to be. And if perception and judgment are as 
separate in operation as they are distinguishable in theory, then 
perceptual error is not consistently thinkable. But if, on the 
other hand, perception and judgment, like sensation and percep- 
tion, interpenetrate and mutually involve each other, then percep- 
tion can be infected with error. The basic question, then, is not 
simply: Are perceptions infallible when disengaged from assertion ? 
but rather: Can perception in fact be thus disengaged ? 

Contemporary psychological investigations provide little jus- 
tification for a retreat from the position of Katz. Object-inherence 
is clearly a matter of judgment, and such judgment can easily 
be mistaken. Furthermore the color-patch, like other objects in 
a natural setting, is seen as external to the observer and at a cer- 
tain distance, and distance-perceptions are certainly fallible. Rus- 
sell, whose empiricism is for the most part traditional, concedes 
what is here contended when he tells us that the ‘‘impression’”’ 

30 Mind and the World-Order, p. 60. 


31 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 188. 
82 Ibid., p. 173. 
83 Ibid. 
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that objects viewed stereoscopically ‘‘stand out’’ ‘‘is a genuine 
quality of the visual datum.’’** He appears to conclude from 
this that since, as a judgment, this impression would be mistaken, 
it cannot be a judgment. From the standpoint here adopted it 
would seem reasonable to conclude that since it obviously can be 
mistaken it must be a judgment, and that whenever a mistaken 
impression is a ‘‘genuine quality of the visual datum,’’ that datum 
is infected with error. Countless studies of size and color ‘‘con- 
stancy’’ ** have supported this conclusion, by showing that percep- 
tion can best be viewed as a function which is directed upon the 
‘‘real’’ colors and objective sizes of objects, and which represents 
its object with remarkable accuracy so long as it is not duped by 
the carefully contrived cues (or cue-eliminations) of the laboratory. 

Any appearance of paradox which this approach may present 
would seem to be due, in large part, to the prevalence of the classic 
doctrine which uses the metaphor of the tabula rasa or of the 
sealing wax to convey the notion of the passivity of sense-percep- 
tion. Sensations, as Berkeley insisted, do force themselves upon 
us in such a way that we cannot alter or annul them at will. There 
is a sense in which the given is simply ‘‘found.”’ 

This fact of experience, however, is in no way at loggerheads 
with the view here advocated, for what we experience as merely 
‘‘given’’ often proves to be our own construct. Wholly apart 
from a mass of psychiatric evidence based upon abnormal cases, 
we must recognize that our dreams are our own creations despite 
the fact that they are coercive so long as they endure. Also it 
has come to be generally recognized that the finest creations of 
artists and inventors typically appear suddenly, and in the absence 
of conscious control, as though they were simply presented by an 
external agent. Students of creative thinking describe them as 
‘‘inspirations’’ or ‘‘illuminations,’’ since the processes from which 
they derive so clearly transcend the creator’s consciousness.** 
What is experienced as a finding is often the result of extra-con- 
scious elaboration, and there is nothing paradoxical about a dy- 
namic approach which regards the interpretive ingredient in per- 
ception as a creation of the perceiving subject. 

In summary, it has here been maintained that recent advances 
in the psychology of perception call for a repudiation of the entire 
standpoint of pre-twentieth-century empiricism. Not only are 
elementism and amorphism absent from the contemporary picture, 
but sense-datum theory as such proves to be incongruous and un- 

84 Op. cit., p. 218. 


35 See R. S. Woodworth, op. cit., Chap. XXIV. 
36 Ibid., pp. 818-823. 
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assimilable. The meaningless givens of tradition are not factual 
findings but artifacts of epistemological theorizing, while the phe- 
nomena actually present to pre-theoretical observation are not 
‘Shard data’’ but elaborate products of extra-conscious sign-inter- 
pretation. Laboratory evidence renders untenable the doctrines 
of the primacy, authenticity, infallibility, and givenness of sense- 
presentations, and calls for an approach that takes full account 
of the inexpugnability of the interpretive ingredients in the phe- 
nomenal world. 


CHarLes F. WALLRAFF 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ETHICAL RELATIVISM 


S a participant in the American Philosophical Association 
(Eastern Division) symposium on ‘‘Ethical Relativity in 

the Light of Recent Developments in Social Science,’’ Professor 
Clyde Kluckhohn published a summary of recent studies in 
anthropology, sociology, and psychology concerning universal 
elements to be found in all human cultures.t ‘‘For at least a 
generation,’’ he says, ‘‘American anthropology (and to a con- 
siderable degree, anthropology in the world in general) concentrated 
its attention upon the differences between peoples, neglecting the 
similarities. Recently, the balance has been righted somewhat.’’ * 
He then goes on to give an account of these similarities as they 
have been set forth in recent published work by psychologists 
and sociologists as well as by anthropologists. Throughout this dis- 
cussion Professor Kluckhohn appears to believe that such uni- 
versal elements or similarities among different cultures are evi- 
dence against, or somehow provide the basis for an argument 
against, or at least justify a qualification of, ethical relativism. 
(By ‘‘ethical relativism’’ he means, and I shall mean, the assertion 
that two people or groups of people may hold contradictory 
ethical views without either being mistaken.*) I want to argue 
that these recent findings of the social scientists do not disprove 
or provide evidence against ethical relativism, and that they are 


1 Clyde Kluckhohn, ‘‘ Ethical Relativity: Sic et Non,’’ this JournaL, Vol. 
LII (Nov. 10, 1955), pp. 663-677. 

2 Ibid., p. 664. 

8If ‘‘holding contradictory ethical views’’ is interpreted as ‘‘ disagree- 
ment in attitude’’ and not as a contradiction in the usual sense, then rel- 
ativism is the view that there are no better reasons for taking one attitude 


rather than another, while absolutism is the view that such reasons can be 
given. 
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not even relevant to the relativism-absolutism controversy in 
ethics.* 

It has long been the opinion of moral philosophers that the 
facts about the differences among the ethical judgments of dif- 
ferent societies do not give support to ethical relativism. A person 
who denies relativism and claims that moral standards validly 
apply to all men everywhere and in every age may accept the 
scientific evidence of the contradictions among moral opinions 
of different cultures. He simply says some opinions are true 
(i.e., good reasons can be given for them) and some opinions 
are false (i.e, good reasons can be given against them). He 
might not know which are true and which are false. It might 
be empirically impossible for him at the time to give good reasons 
for or against certain opinions. But he believes that at least it 
makes sense to say that some are true and others are false, which 
is precisely what the ethical relativist denies. The ethical rel- 
ativist claims it is logically impossible to give good reasons (reasons 
which are not culture-bound) for or against moral judgments. 

Now just as the facts of cultural differences do not argue for 
ethical relativism, so the facts of cultural similarities do not argue 
against ethical relativism. Let us first examine the principle be- 
hind this statement and then consider the particular facts of 


cultural similarities pointed out by Professor Kluckhohn and see 
why they do not affect the argument for or against ethical relativ- 
ism. Suppose that there were no differences in the ethical views 


of different societies. Indeed we can imagine without very much 
difficulty that a totalitarian power has conquered the world and 
has subjected everyone to a particular ethical code. By means 
of indoctrination, propaganda, censorship, brainwashing, and 
other techniques, the totalitarian power has made everyone in 
the world come to accept identical moral views. Would this make 
those moral views true? Of course not. Would this universal 
concurrence of moral opinion have any bearing on whether any 
moral view was true or false? I think we must again answer in 
the negative. Whether a given moral opinion is true or false 
depends not on who believes it or how many believe it, but on 
whether reasons can be given to justify it. And such reasons 
will not include counting the number of people who believe it. 
One can say that it is true if rational people believe it. But again 
what makes a person rational has nothing to do with how many 
people he agrees with in his moral opinions. Therefore, even if 


4At the A.P.A. meeting on this topic, very few members raised this 
point, which was crucial to the whole discussion, and it was not considered 
at any length by the participants in the symposium. 
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there were universal éoncurrence of moral opinion throughout the 
world, the ethical relativist would not be refuted and the ethical 
absolutist would not be vindicated. For the relativist would 
simply say: What is right in such a world is right because people 
believe it is right, or because they approve of it. If in another 
world, or in some future age, people (even one person) came to 
believe otherwise, then that which is right now, for everyone, 
would become wrong for those who disagreed. And neither person 
or group could be said to have a more valid opinion than the other. 
The absolutist would say: The fact that all people now agree 
about what is right and wrong does not make their beliefs true. 
They may be correct or they may be mistaken. To decide this we 
must examine their beliefs to see whether good reasons can be given 
for or against them. 

But it may still be objected that the universal concurrence of 
moral opinion was imagined to be artificially forced on people, 
and this is what makes it irrelevant to the relativism-absolutism 
controversy. If everyone in the world came to have the same 
opinion naturally, without any interference from despots or 
thought controllers, then the relativist’s position would be invali- 
dated. The crux of this argument lies in the meaning of the word 
‘‘naturally.’’ If this means spontaneously and emotionally, with- 
out the discipline of rational thought, then relativism remains 
untouched. But if ‘‘naturally’’ means by the free exercise of 
reason and intelligence, then relativism would indeed be invali- 
dated, but it would not be invalidated just because everyone agreed 
about morals. 

If people came to agree about moral matters spontaneously 
and emotionally, the relativist would point out that a person’s 
emotional life is conditioned in part by his social environment, and 
therefore whatever ethical opinions he arrived at through the 
spontaneous expression and development of his emotions would be 
relative to his social conditioning. And the fact that everyone 
had similar emotional reactions in ethical matters would merely 
imply that they had been subjected to similar environmental con- 
ditioning (though a conditioning which had not been deliberately 
controlled by human agents). Furthermore he would infer that 
if people had been subjected to other conditioning their moral 
opinions would be just as valid as the opinions of those who all 
agree under the same conditioning. 

If, on the other hand, we accept the second meaning of ‘‘natu- 
rally,’’ then relativism would be disproved and absolutism proved. 
For in this case rational beings would come to agree about what 
is right and wrong, and their opinions would be morally justifi- 
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able. But what would justify them is not their agreement but 
their rationality. (Being rational means being able to justify, 
to give good reasons for, one’s opinions.) Even if rational beings 
did not agree, ethical relativism would not by that fact be shown 
to be true. For this would be a case of honest disagreement 
among enlightened and competent judges, whose disagreement 
must leave the correct moral judgment in doubt until further 
enlightenment brings about agreement. Ethical relativism would 
be proven only if two or more completely rational and enlightened 
judges disagreed. We cannot be sure that such a hypothetical 
eventuality would not happen, of course, and this is one of the 
reasons why we cannot be sure that ethical relativism is a mis- 
taken view. But whether relativism or absolutism be true, it is 
sufficient for our argument that this question is not settled by 
pointing out either that everyone agrees or that no one agrees in 
their ethical judgments. 

Let us now turn to Professor Kluckhohn’s exposition of the 
specific findings of social scientists concerning the similarities 
among different societies, and let us see if anything can be inferred 
from them as to whether ethical relativism or ethical absolutism 
is true. Although Professor Kluckhohn does not classify the find- 
ings he discusses, I think they can be arranged into five major 
groups, according to the kind of factor whose universality is as- 
serted: (1) the universality of morality in general, (2) the uni- 
versality of certain human needs, (3) the universality of certain 
human capacities, (4) the universality of ‘‘basic field conditions,’’ 
of social structures and psychological functions, and (5) the uni- 
versality of certain sentiments, emotions, and attitudes. 

(1) Professor Kluckhohn refers to ‘‘the universality of moral 
standards in general,’’® and to the fact that even very different 
types of society ‘‘affirm the same moral value: allegiance to the 
norms of one’s culture.’?* Examples given for universal moral 
standards in general are: a concept of murder as distinguished from 
‘*justifiable homicides,’’ regulations upon sexual behavior, pro- 
hibitions upon untruth, and mutual obligations between parents 
and children. Variation occurs, however, ‘‘as to details of pre- 
scribed behavior, instrumentalities, and sanctions.’’* And at one 
point Professor Kluckhchn declares: ‘‘To be sure, there must be 
room left for relativity as regards specific moral rules.’’ ® 

Now let us grant that in every culture there is a set of moral 

5 Kluckhohn, loc. cit., p. 671. 

6 Ibid., p. 673. 


7 Ibid., p. 672. 
8 Ibid., p. 673. 
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principles or rules of conduct to which the members of the society 
owe allegiance. If these principles or rules differ on such matters 
as what types of homicide are justified and what are to be con- 
sidered murder, what types of sexual behavior are permissible, 
what circumstances exempt a person from the obligation to tell 
the truth, and what kinds of acts are obligatory with, regard to 
one’s parents or one’s children, this variation will make almost 
all moral judgments culture-bound. What an ethical absolutist 
wants to know is not so much whether morality in general is good 
for society, but whether it is right to let a person die of neglect 
when he can no longer contribute to a society’s economic produc- 
tion, whether it is right to kill unwanted infants, whether monog- 
amy is the best sexual institution, whether a person ought to tell 
the truth under specified circumstances, and so on. No justifica- 
tion, however valid, of morality in general will be relevant to his 
problem. But aside from this there is still a more important 
point, and this is that the justification of morality in general can- 
not consist in, nor be derived from, the fact that morality in 
general is to be found in all societies. It is true that if a person 
demanded reasons for having moral rules at all, one could point to 
the necessity for morality in order to carry on community life, and 
then ask the person whether he would not want to have com- 
munity life and all the good things which result from it. And 
anthropological and sociological data concerning the function of 
morality in human society would indeed give factual evidence in 
support of the claim that morality is necessary for the carrying 
on of community life. But there have been people (such as her- 
mits) who have approved of isolated existence, in which obliga- 
tions to others would have no place. What would be the point, 
then, in showing such people the necessity of morality in all soci- 
eties? The absolutist’s concern would be to show that isolated 
existence really is worse than social existence, if he wants to justify 
morality in general. But he could not use the data concerning 
the universality of morality in all societies to support this value 
judgment. This first set of facts, then, will be of no help to a 
person (1) who wants to know what specific moral rules are jus- 
tifiable, or (2) who wants to know whether a person is making a 
mistake in committing himself to a life of isolation. To the rela- 
tivist who says that no specific moral rules are more justifiable 
than any others, and who says that no reasons can be given to 
argue the rightness or wrongness of the hermit’s way of life, this 
first set of facts is irrelevant. And it is also irrelevant to the 
absolutist, who takes the opposite point of view. 
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(2) After presenting certain recent findings in psychology, 
Professor Kluckhohn concludes that there is a ‘‘growing trend to- 
ward agreement’’ that ‘‘there are pan-human universals as regards 
needs and capacities that shape, or could rightly shape, at least 
the broad outlines of a morality that transcends cultural dif- 
ference.’’® I wish to distinguish ‘‘needs’’ and ‘‘capacities,’’ so 
I shall discuss only the former at this point. No doubt it is the 
case that human beings have certain fundamental needs which are 
present no matter what kind of society exists. But two ethical 
questions must be asked with reference to these needs: (1) Why 
ought these needs to be satisfied? (2) If some needs are not in- 
born (unlearned) and depend for their emergence and develop- 
ment on a certain type of physical and social environment, it is 
then at least theoretically within human capacity to control their 
emergence and development, and one must ask, What needs ought 
to be allowed to emerge and develop? Neither of these questions 
can be answered by indicating the universality of a certain num- 
ber of needs in all existing cultures. One might say that at least 
the needs for survival of the individual ought to be satisfied. 
But this is to assume that survival is desirable, and there is not 
universal agreement on this, as the existence of people who want 
to commit suicide testifies. The relativist claims that no argu- 
ments can be given to show that committing suicide is wrong (or 
right), while the absolutist says there are such arguments. But 
their dispute clearly will not be resolved by pointing out universal 
or near-universal needs for the preservation of life, unless it is 
also shown why such needs ought to be fulfilled. 

If reference is made to universal ‘‘drives,’’ ‘‘motives,’’ or ‘‘dy- 
namic forces’’ among all men, the same reasoning applies, since 
the question to be answered is: Ought these drives or motives or 
dynamic forces to be satisfied, to be allowed to guide human be- 
havior, whether in a pure or in a ‘‘sublimated’’ form? Professor 
Kluckhohn quotes Franz Boas: ‘‘The dynamic forces that mould 
social life are the same now as those that moulded life thousands 
of years ago.’’?° But this common element cannot provide a basis 
for ethical absolutism unless reasons are given which justify the 
channeling of these dynamic forces in particular ways, rather than 
trying to repress, frustrate, or block them to whatever degree man 
is capable. 

(3) The appeal to universal human capacities or potentialities 
in support of ethical absolutism is certainly not new with Profes- 


9 Ibid., p. 666. 
10 Ibid., p. 669. 
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sor Kluckhohn. It is becoming a very widespread idea among 
contemporary social scientists and psychologists who are interested 
in ethics. Perhaps the most prominent example is Erich Fromm, 
who in Man for Himself interprets human existence as ‘‘the un- 
folding of the specific powers of an organism.’’** He goes on 
to say that ‘‘all organisms have an inherent tendency to actualize 
their specific potentialities. The aim of man’s life, therefore, is 
to be understood as the unfolding of his powers according to the 
laws of his nature.’’** At another point he states, ‘‘There is no 
meaning to life except the meaning man gives his life by the un- 
folding of his powers, by living productively.’’** Now it has 
often been said that man is potentially anything he can become. 
He has the potentiality for sainthood or sadism, for benevolence 
or bigotry. The ethical question, of course, is concerned with 
which potentialities ought to be actualized. Fromm’s answer to 
this is that those potentialities ought to be actualized which are 
peculiarly human.’* But certainly there are many ways of be- 
having, thinking, and feeling which only man is capable of, yet 
which no psychologist or social scientist would want to judge as 
morally right. Fromm himself recognizes this difficulty and tries 
to get around it by making a distinction between ‘‘primary’’ and 
‘‘secondary’’ potentialities. The former are actualized if ‘‘proper’’ 
or ‘‘normal’’ conditions are present, the latter are actualized 
under ‘‘abnormal, pathogenic’’ conditions which are ‘‘in contrast 
to existential needs.’’?* It is clear that this distinction assumes 
the moral criterion which, according to Fromm, the ‘‘science of 
man’’ is supposed to provide. Suppose someone wishes to actu- 
alize his ‘‘secondary’’ potentialities. To claim he is making a 
mistake or is doing what is morally wrong requires a justification 
on grounds other than the pointing out of other potentialities the 
person is capable of realizing, and other than asserting that his 
life is ‘‘abnormal’’ or ‘‘pathogenic.’’ And clearly the fact that 
certain potentialities are common to all men, in all cultures, is 
not a good reason for the ethical judgment that they are the po- 
tentialities which ought to be actualized. For this is simply to say 
that a person ought to do what other people can do, given the envi- 
ronmental conditions of their cultures. This rule is ambiguous, 
since part of man’s potentiality is the ability to change his culture 
and this rule gives no guidance as to the morally proper or obli- 


11 Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New York, 1947), p. 19. 
12 Ibid., p. 20. Italics are Fromm’s. 

13 I[bid., p. 45. 

14 Tbid., p. 45. 

15 Tbid., p. 218. 
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gatory direction of change. Enough has been said, I think, to 
show that no reasonable or intelligent person would accept such 
a rule, and that the relativist and absolutist positions regarding 
moral standards are not affected by citing universal potentialities 
in man. 

(4) The fourth category of universal elements which Pro- 
fessor Kluckhohn discusses includes a rather wide variety - of 
‘*formal similarities’’ which may be suggested by the following 
very incomplete list: ‘‘basic field conditions’’ such as society, 
culture, and symbolic interaction (p. 666); ‘‘the experience of 
intimate association with the ‘primary group’ upon whom [the 
individual] was emotionally and otherwise dependent’’ (p. 667) ; 
having two parents of opposite sex and facing the emotional prob- 
lems of being in competition with one’s siblings (p. 668) ; posses- 
sing basically similar neurological mechanisms for dealing with 
problems (p. 668); the existence of music, graphic arts, dancing, 
parallels in linguistic structure, standards of personal excellence, 
kinship terminology, and age grading (p. 670); such ‘‘cultural 
constants’’ as family, religion, war, and communication (p. 670) ; 
‘the notion of integration of individual to the group’’ (p. 671) ; 
and ‘‘the fundamental idea of reciprocity’’ (p. 671). These re- 
lationships, social structures, psychological functions, environ- 
mental conditions, ete., which are common to all human societies 
are no more relevant to the issue between relativism and absolutism 
in ethics than are the previous types of universals we have con- 
sidered. To give evidence that everyone competes with his sib- 
lings or that everyone grows up in intimate association with two 
parents of opposite sex is not to give evidence that any particular 
set of family relations is better than any other. Nor is it to give 
evidence that one can or cannot make reasonable judgments about 
the proper way of living with one’s siblings, parents, or children. 
Similarly, that there are such ‘‘cultural constants’’ as war and 
religion does not imply that wars are ethically right or that re- 
ligion ought to continue to be a part of human culture. Of 
course if one has already given reasons for adopting a set of 
moral rules or for seeking a set of ideals in life, and if it is then 
demonstrated that wars violate these rules and prevent the reali- 
zation of these ideals, and that religion gives dramatic symboli- 
zation of and emotional orientation toward the rules and ideals, 
then one may deduce the wrongness of war and the rightness of 
religion. But the relativist and absolutist are disputing over the 
first point: whether reasons can be given for adopting a set of moral 
rules or for seeking certain ideals in life, and whether, if such 
reasons can be found, those reasons are not entirely culture-bound. 
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And this dispute cannot be resolved by pointing out cultural uni- 
versals of the sort mentioned above. 

(5) The last group of universals are sentiments, emotions, 
and attitudes common to all human beings in all societies. Pro- 
fessor Kluckhohn speaks of the ‘‘universal sentiments’’ of ‘‘love, 
jealousy, respect, need for respect, and the like.’’** Even if we 
expand this to include a wide range of emotions and attitudes, 
which I think Professor Kluckhohn and many other social scientists 
would be willing to do, the relativism-absolutism controversy is 
not logically involved. For the ethical issues concern such ques- 
tions as, Whom ought we to love, and in what way? Under what 
circumstances, if any, is it proper or permissible to feel jealousy ? 
Why should a person respect others? To acknowledge the uni- 
versality of love, jealousy, and respect has nothing to do with 
answering these questions. It may be thought, however, that 
under the ‘‘emotive’’ theory of ethics, according to which ethical 
terms are expressive of attitudes (liking, disliking, approval, dis- 
approval, etc.), these facts about the universality of certain at- 
titudes would become relevant. But I do not think this is so, 
since the beliefs about which the relativist and absolutist dis- 
agree are concerned with what ought to be the objects of positive 
attitudes and what ought to be the objects of negative attitudes, 
as well as with what reasons, if any, can be cited to justify the 
taking of one attitude rather than another about a given object. 
It may be the case that in all human societies people have the 
experience of approving and disapproving of different things, 
but if they do not agree on what to approve of and what to dis- 
approve of, the mere fact that they all have the experience of 
approving and disapproving is of no consequence for the truth 
or falsity, verifiability or umverifiability, reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness, of moral utterances. 

In all fairness to Professor Kluckhohn I want to make it 
clear that, although the general tenor of his article (as of many 
other recent writings of social scientists) is that the facts of pan- 
human universals do somehow imply or support or confirm ethical 
absolutism, he nevertheless makes at least two remarks which 
indicate his doubt about this. After emphasizing that the uni- 
versals he has discussed are ‘‘primarily conceptual and that vari- 
ation rages rampant as to details of prescribed behavior, instru- 
mentalities, and sanctions,’’ he goes on to say that equally im- 
portant is ‘‘the fact that universality as such is not transmutable 
into a categorical imperative.’’?7 This explicitly denies that the 


16 Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 667. 
17 Ibid., p. 672. 
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universality of actual needs, capacities, structures, and attitudes 
is itself sufficient to establish absolute, cross-cultural moral norms. 
It is, however, not as strong as the assertion which I wish to make 
in this paper: that such universality is entirely irrelevant to the 
dispute about whether there are absolute, cross-cultural moral 
norms, and if there are, what they could be. Another statement 
revealing Professor Kluckhohn’s doubt is his warning that ‘‘we 
must not glibly equate universals with absolutes.’’** But he then 
proceeds to make vague and confusing statements about the rela- 
tion between universals and absolutes. He says: 


If, in spite of biological variation and historical and environmental diversi- 
ties, we find these congruences, is there not a presumptive likelihood that 
these moral principles somehow correspond to inevitabilities, given the nature 
of the human organism and of the human situation? They may at any rate 
lead us to ‘‘conditional absolutes’’ or ‘‘moving absolutes,’’ not in the meta- 
physical but in the empirical sense.19 


Since the relation between factual universals and moral abso- 
lutes is the very crux of the issue, I shall try to analyze briefly 
this relation, with special reference to the end of Professor 
Kluckhohn’s article where he draws some tentative conclusions 
about ethical absolutes. These absolutes, I take it, are the ‘‘con- 
ditional’’ or ‘‘moving’’ sort of absolutes he mentions in the quoted 


passage. My point will be to show that in drawing his con- 
clusions Professor Kluckhohn commits himself to an absolutist 
ethical viewpoint which neither presupposes his previous discus- 
sion of universals nor is confirmed by evidence derivable from that 
discussion. i 

Allowing for ‘‘relativity as regards specific moral rules,’’ Pro- 
fessor Kluckhohn ‘‘provisionally accepts’’ three cross-cultural ab- 
solutes: (1) the ‘‘common conscience’’ which science as an inter- 
national or nonnational social institution requires,”° (2) that way 
of life which admits of being extended to mankind as a whole 
and which recognizes the right persons to be treated as persons,”* 
and (3) use of the scientific study of culture as a corrective to 
ethnocentrism and as a way to the discovery of invariant values 
as regards ‘‘the broad issues of principle, especially those at a 
higher level of generality.’’*? There is also added the following 
point: ‘‘Some needs and motives are so deep and so generic that 
they are beyond the reach of argument: pan-human morality 


18 Ibid., p. 673. 
19 Ibid., p. 673. 
20 Ibid., p. 674. 
21 Ibid., p. 675. 
22 Ibid., p. 675. 
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expresses and supports them.’’* Perhaps Professor Kluckhohn 
intends by this that no reasonable, intelligent, and sane human 
being would disapprove of the fulfilment of such needs and motives, 
in which case he follows through the theme of rationality which 
we shall see unifies and underlies his other three absolutes. 

Now the adoption of the ethical position outlined in the pre- 
ceeding paragraph is not logically dependent on and is not justi- 
fied by facts about universal elements in human cultures, though 
these facts do have an important function in the systematic de- 
velopment and application of that ethical position. The ethical 
absolutism to which Professor Kluckhohn tentatively commits 
himself is actually a methodological absolutism. The first and 
third absolutes are a commitment to scientific method as a way 
to discover cross-cultural moral norms which are rationally justi- 
fiable. The second (Kantian) absolute is the principle of imparti- 
ality or disinterestedness (which is the same as the principle of 
equality of treatment, or the principle of the supreme value of 
persons as persons) which can be justified as a necessary condi- 
tion for the reasonableness of a judge in ethical disputes.** I 
think what Professor Kluckhohn does here is to set up conditions 
which define a rationally justifiable decision regarding the adoption 
of moral rules, norms, or ideals. These conditions would have to 
include enlightenment concerning the relevant facts, intelligence in 
the making of inferences, fairness or impartiality in the consider- 
ation of conflicting interests (each interest being given an equal 
prima facie claim to satisfaction), and a fundamental sanity in 
the life of the decision-maker or judge. And this is quite dif- 
ferent from deducing a moral ought from statements about cul- 
tural similarities or pan-human universals. We have already 
seen that no deduction of this sort is valid. Yet there is an 
important place for the findings of social science and psychology 
in ethics. What social scientists and psychologists can do in the 
attempt to work out a rationally justifiable decision or judgment 
concerning rules of conduct, objectives worth striving for, etc., is 
(1) to give us facts to help us to predict with greater probability 
the consequences of adopting various rules or objectives; (2) to 
widen our horizon of knowledge so that we can envisage alterna- 
tives we might not have thought of before; (3) to show us the 
origin of our attitudes and customs, their causes and effects in 
social history and in the individual psyche, so that we may 


23 Ibid., p. 676. 

24See W. M. Sibley, ‘‘The Rational versus the Reasonable,’’ Philoso- 
phical Review, Vol. LXII (Oct., 1953), pp. 554-560; and M. G. Singer, 
‘*Generalization in Ethics,’’ Mind, Vol. LXIV (July, 1955), pp. 361-375. 
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understand how they influence our present judgments and how 
they might be changed; and (4) in general to make us well in- 
formed about all empirical knowledge that bears on the situation 
of choice or judgment. Now the pointing out of universal elements 
in all cultures will be relevant only so far as the knowledge: of 
such universals contributes to these four tasks. But there would 
be nothing special about the fact that pan-human universals rather 
than peculiarities of societies were being pointed out. They would 
simply comprise‘further facts which, in the forming of a rational 
decision or judgment, would be helpful in varying degrees accord- 
ing to the situation. 

Finally, the absolute, cross-cultural method here proposed for 
arriving at rationally justifiable judgments of absolute, cross-cul- 
tural moral norms is neither itself universally used (or professed 
to be used) throughout all cultures nor is its use justified by ap- 
peal to elements that are universally present in all cultures. What 
is and what is not universal is entirely irrelevant to the question 
of whether one has good reasons for adopting the method. That 
question is the question whether it is reasonable to be reasonable, 
since the proposed method is simply what is meant by being ra- 
tional or reasonable in ethical matters in the first place. It is not 
necessary to discuss this question here.** All that is necessary 
is to see that the attempt to derive absolute moral norms from 
pan-human universals and the adoption of an absolute method 
(that is, a method valid for all human beings in all societies) for 
the rational justification of absolute moral norms are two entirely 
different things, and that the second enterprise does not logically 
depend on scientific knowledge of pan-human universals. The 
scientific knowledge of pan-human universals is relevant not to the 
question of whether the method can justifiably be adopted in the 
first place, but to the use of the method once it has been adopted. 
Such knowledge enters the method whenever it is helpful in in- 
creasing the factual enlightenment necessary for arriving at a 
given moral decision or judgment in an informed, impartial, and 
intelligent manner. As such it is no different from any other 
kind of factual knowledge. 

The controversy between ethical relativism and ethical abso- 
lutism concerns (1) whether there are absolute, cross-cultural 
moral norms, and (2) whether there is a rational, cross-cultural 
method for arriving at justifiable moral decisions and judgments. 
The scientific knowledge of pan-human universals has been shown 


25 For a discussion of this question see my ‘‘Four Types of Ethical 
Relativism,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LXIII (Oct., 1954), pp. 506-510. 
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to be irrelevant to (1) in our foregoing discussion of universals, 
and it is here shown to be irrelevant to (2), since (2) concerns 
the justification for adopting a method, not the use of the method 
once it has been adopted. 
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